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or whether it added one more unassimilated element to
Mill's diverse intellectual sustenance, may be wisely left
an open question. We can not, however, be wrong in
attributing to her the parentage of one book of Mill, the
Subjection of Women. It is true that Mill had before
learnt that men and women ought to be equal in legal,
political, social, and domestic relations. This was a
point on which he had already fallen foul of his father's
Essay on Government. But Mrs. Taylor had actually
written on this very point, and the warmth and fervour
of Mill's denunciations of women's servitude were unmis-
takably caught from his wife's view of the practical
disabilities entailed by the feminine position.

What his wife really was to Mill we shall, perhaps?
never know. But that she was an actual and vivid force*
which roused the latent enthusiasm of his nature, we
have abundant evidence. And when she died at
Avignon, though his friends may have regained an
almost estranged companionship, Mill was, personally,
the poorer. Into the sorrow of that bereavement we
cannot enter: we have no right or power to draw the
I j                       veil. It is enough to quote the simple words, so

I                          eloquent of an unspoken grief, "I can say nothing which

1                          could describe, even in the faintest manner, what that

I                          loss was and is.    But because I know that she would

$                           have wished it, I endeavour to make the best of what

1}                           life I have left, and to work on for her purposes with

I                           such  diminished   strength   as   can   be   derived   from

\'l                           thoughts of her, and communion with her memory."grave, I should "be the medium of
